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Calling 
L.S. Douglas 
Bullock 


HEN “G.M.” representa- 

tives called to get news 

for you, L.S. Douglas R. Bul- 

lock, at 51, Headcorn Road, 

Thornton Heath, your Mother 

was busy tidying up the house 
and stoking the fires. 

This is what she had to tell 
us. All ‘he family are keeping 
well. Stan’s wife, Florrie, will 
be returning with baby Ann 
from Letchworth now that 
“things are quieter. 

Sister Billy is still busy up 
at Croydon stopping the In- 
come Tax wallahs getting t0o 
big a share of Croydon resi- 
dents‘ wealth, so that they 
shall have a bit left over for 
oat Town Halls and what 
no 


Two Words 
for A.B. 
Walter 
King 


your daughter, Thelma, was 
enjoying her Christmas tree 
when we made a cali at 120, 
Charlton Lane, Charlton, S.E.7, 
A.B. Walter King, 

At thirteen months, Thelma 
is now getting to the mis- 
chievous age when babies 
begin to sit up and take 
motice, and Thelma was 
certainly interested 
Christmas tree, and also in 
“Fuse” Wilson’s camera 


She is certainly looking very 
well, probably due to the sun- 
ray treatment she receives 
twice a week, and already has 
a brief vocabulary of two 
words: “ Dad, dad.” 

Your wife ‘ells that 
Thelma _  is_ slightly under 
weight, but don’t let that worry 
you, She certainly looked plump 
enough and fit enough r 

In fact, “ Good Morning” 
is so delighted with Thelma, 
the Editor has put her on the 


us 


in the. 


Sister Bob, as you can read 
by the news, is doing her stuff 
up at the War Office—and 
Mother says she doesn't know 
what the country would do 
Near ine her, 

‘an is stil flourishing down 
at A.V.E.’s keeping the wheels 
of war-production turning and 
Jack and ali your pals down 
there, including Glamour, send 
best wishes, 

Alec Diamond was wounded 
out in Burma, but is going on 
alj right, and his brother Doug- 
las has now got a commission. 


The “Norbury” is still going 
strong, also the “Sussex” and 
the “Wheatsheaf” up at the 
Pond, so you can see they’ll 
still have a little drov of 
Something left for a celebra- 
tion when you return. 

Dad _is still kept busy at 
N.A.A.F.I. juggling with those 
Naval accounts, and he says: 
“Why you chans eat and drink 
so much, I can’t understand. 
Have a heart, chums; think of 
the poor accountants.” 


back page—look for yourself, 
Walter. Dien 
We also found your wife in 
the best of spirits, and her 
mother was also well in the 
picture. They are both look- 
ing forward to your return, and 
your wife hopes it will not be 
long before you are both danc- 
ing at the Roxy once again. 
Your wife has certainly been 
getting around lateiy, and has 


This week W. H. MILLIER gives the inside story of Bannondsoy Billy 


s) ; 


' 
we 


9 
Wells, 


a cockney with all the cheek in the world, and as difficult to hit in the ring 
as a passing cloud—and why he changed his name 


BERMONDSEY BOY SAID: 
“CALL ME BILLY WELLS!” 


‘THE suspension of the two 

coloured boxers, Danny 
Webb and Kid Tanner, recalls 
a similar affair of more than 
twenty years ago, when two of 
our leading welter-weights had 
their purse-money forfeited by 
reason of their bout being de- 
clared ‘‘no contest.” 


The pair under review were 
among the most skilful glove 
artists this country possessed, 
and they were so closely 
matched that neither could steal 
an inch over the other. There 
you have the explanation of 
what, from the spectators’ point 
of view, was an uninteresting 
contest. 

In actual fact, it was un- 
interesting only to those who 
want plenty of action and a full 
measure of excitement. 


To the knowledgeable box- 
ing man, it was a_ superb 
exhibition of the art of self- 
defence. 

Neither man could score over 
the other. They knew too much 
about the finer points of de- 
fence for that. From the purely 
spectacular point of view it was 
not a good match, but in all 
other respects it may have been 
classed as the perfect match. 

The boxers were Fred Dyer, 
a native of Cardiff, and Ber- 
mondsey Billy Wells, a Cockney 
of Cockneys, with all the self- 
confidence of his breed. Per- 
sonally, they were as the poles 
apart, and as for boxing ability, 
it was impossible to say which 
was the better man. 

The contest in which they 
were mee.ing meant quite a lot 
at this stage. Neither man could 
afford to lose, if he could pre- 
vent it, because it meant sliding 
back. 

The winner was to meet 
the reigning champion in a 
match for the title, and each 
felt pretty sure that if he 
could beat the other the 
champion would be fairly 
easy to overcome. Nie Sd 
In these circumstances, it is 

noi to be wondered at that each 
boxed with the utmost care, 
and took pains to see that the 
other fellow did not land a 
damaging punch. It called for 
the highest skil] in defence, and 
this is what we saw, no unusual 
sight for the ring of the old 
ational Sporting Club. : 

On this occasion, however, it 

did not give universal pleas- 


ure. Murmurs of disapproval 
became louder as the bout 
wore on, and it was observed 
that the big chief, Peggy Bet- 
tinson, went and whispered into 
the ear of his old crony, John 
Douglas, who was the_officiat- 
ing referee. 

Old. man Douglas was the 
owner of an inscrutable face. 
Many a time the betting frater- 
nity had wished he had pos- 
sessed a more readable face in 
order to be able to hedge their 
bets at the right moment, but 
it would have been just as easy 
as interpreting the expression 
on a Chinese idol. 

John Douglas sat motionless 
throughout the contest. He per- 
mitted the boxers to go the full 
fifteen rounds, and at the end 
he declared “no contest.’’ 


Many of the over-bored 
spectators were in full agree- 
ment and had no doubts in 
their minds that justice had 
been done. But they were 
wrong. 

I knew both boxers as_inti- 
mately as it was possible to 
know ‘anyone, and in this in- 
stance they were as innocent 
ot any collusion as a pair of 
new-born babes. Poor old Fred 
Dyer nearly wept. It was tke 
first time such a thing had 
happened to him in a long and 
honourable career. He was 
greatly upset ‘at the “injus- 
tice” of it all, and, moreover, 
he knew that there was no 
means of getting the wrong 
righted. 

All the boxers who were pres- 
ent on that occasion knew that 
both men had been doing their 
best and sympathised with 
them accordingly, but this did 
not help much. There was noth- 
ing that could be done about it, 
and the victims had to bear it 
and hope for better luck next 
time. 

DRY-EYED BILL. 

Their purse-money had been 
forfeited, and that was a severe 
blow, as prior to this match 
both boxers had been having a 
thin time and_were in need of 
‘he money. Bermondsey Billy 
Wells did not weep, but when 
he went back to his dressing- 
room he delivered himself vf 
his opinion of the referee, and 
all other officials of the N.S.C., 
in such a riot of language that 
even his tough and case-hard- 
ened seconds turned pale. 


Three generations 


here. It is 


not 


every submariner 
who gets such a 


picture as 


A.B. 


Walter King. 


news of most of your friends 
for you. 

You may be surprised to hear 
that Charlie ‘is now out of the 
Navy, and back at his old job 
once more. 

Jack still remembers those 
games of snooker you played 
at the Conservative Club in 
the old days, and he is look« 
ing forward to some more 
when you come home, 


Also looking forward to see- 
ing you again is your friend 
“ Salmon” from the office, and 
we have been asked to pass on 
the New Year wishes of Mr. 
Fensom, your 0.d boss. 

With these wishes and your 
wife’s hopes that you will be 
re-united in 1945, we close 
this letter from home to you, 
A.B, Walter King, 


This Wells was what is 
usually termed a ‘“ charac- 
ter.” 1 know of no word in 
the English language that 
exactly fits him. 

He was irrepressible, and he 
didn’t care a hoot for anyone 
on two legs. He told Peggy 
Bettinson in unequivocal terms 
exactly what he thought of him 
and his “lousy club,’’ and he 
added his highly coloured in- 
vective to be passed on to the 
man he considered to be the 
worst referee that ever sat on 
a chair. 

Needless to say, this boxer 
was never again seen in the 
National Sporting Club, but 
Billy had relieved himself as he 
felt in duty bound to do, and he 
was more or less satisfied on 
that account. 

So far as Wells was con- 
cerned, it was a case of “ give 
a dog a bad name and it sticks.” 
He was one of those boxers 
whom we used to classify as 
‘“ spoilers.” When he liked— 
and he was frequently in the 
position to do almost as he 
liked in the ring—he could 
make the best of his oppo- 
nents look woefully cheap by 
his spoiling tactics. 

I don’t suppose you could 
find another boxer who was 
able to infuriate his opponents 
quite as consistently as Wells 
was able to do. Every trick 
known in boxing was at his 
command, and many more that 
were not known until he pro- 
duced them. ; 

Many a good man has lost 
to this crafty customer mere- 
ly because he allowed himself 
to lose his temper. For “ get- 
ting the other fellow’s goat” 
Wells was unbeatable. 

It did not affect him in the 
slightest if the whole crowd in 
a packed building were at cne 
in shouting for his defeat. He 
could outbox his opponent, 
carry on a wordy battle witn 
the rival seconds, and still find 
time to shout a few choice re- 
marks to the crowd yelling for 
his blood. Indeed, he was irre- 
pressible. 

He was much the same out- 
side the ring, and it may be 
gathered that he was one cf 
those queer coves who prefer 
to go out of their way to look 
for trouble rather than to iive 
a quiet life. 

I can recall something of his 
boisterous way of living in a 
training camp. When George 
Cook was training for his fight 
with Carpentier he _ invited 
Wells to share his quarters. He 
little knew that in so doing he 
was foregoing any peace he 
might have wished for after 
the day’s work was done. 


Albert Lloyd, the Australian 
cruiser-weight, was also assist- 
ing Cook in his training, and 
he was a lively lad at all hours 
of day or night, but it took him 
all his time to try to catch up 
on Wells, and then he had to 
give it up as a bad job. 


All the practical jokes you 
ever knew were played on 
the Australians; and many 
that were distinctly Wellisian. 


One such was to decorate the 
Australians’ bedroom whilst 
they were out doing road-work. 
When they returned they found 
a transformation. The con- 
tents of their wardrobes had 
been swapped over for that cf 
a housemaid and the best Sun- 
day clothes of the cook! 

In addition, their jovial friend 
had taken the Australians’ care- 
fiily displayed photographs cf 
their sweethearts out of the 
frames and stuck them into tne 
receptacles taken from under 
the beds. These were hung on 
the walls to look like plaques, 
and when the Aussies saw the 
handiwork they. did not waste 
any time asking questions. 


‘““Pill_ give Mr. Wells some- 


thing to think about this after- 
noon, when I get the gloves on 
with him,’ said Cook. Of 
course, he tried, but he might 
just as well have tried to hit a 
passing cloud. 


HE CAME TO KILL. 


The manrer of his entry into 
the boxing game was just what 
we might expect of him. He 
was employed by a small par- 
cels delivery firm and used to 
push a truck. On the fateful 
day that was to decide nis 
future he had been allotted a 
round that would take him in a 
direction he did not wish to go. 

He found that a _ smaller 
youngster was bound for the 
Blackfriars area, and he finally 
bullied him into swapping con- 
signments. That afternoon he 
parked his truck outside the 
Ring and bounced his way in as 
an entrant in a competition for 
novices. George Harris, the 
MC., asked him his name. 
‘Billy Wells,’ said the un- 
blushing youngster. 


The name of Billy Wells 
was the biggest in British 
boxing af that time—Bom- 
bardier Billy Wells, 


Thus the mere mention of the 
name slightly shook the M.C. 
off his balance. “ Billy Wells,’ 
repeated George Harris. 
“You’ve got a nerve, my lad.” 


“TI wouldn't be here if I 
hadn’t,’’ was the prompt reply. 

There were some tough 
youngsters in that competition, 
including a few who were 
novices a long time back, but 
Wells beat them all and won 
the competition in the manner 
of a tradesman. Forthwith he 
was given a contract to box at 
the Ring, and he bade farewell 
to truck-pushing for ever: 

After the unfortunate hap- 
pening at the N.S.C., Wells 
shook the dust of the Old 
Country from his heels and 
went to America, where he met 


with notable success. Here he 
hitched up with a _ blonde 
beauty, who succeeded in 


changing his character, almost 
overnight, as it were. 

In fact, so changed was 
this Bermondsey Basher that 
his old friends failed to 
recognise him on his return, 
when he paid a short visit te 
London. 

At the weighing-in ceremony 
for a big fight, when most of the 
boxing fraternity put in an ap- 
pearance, Wells was. attired in 
the rig of a Broadway dandy. 
““Who is the stranger?” asked 
an old boxer. “ Why, don’t you, 
know ?”’ was the reply. ‘““That’s 
Bermdndsey Billy Wells.” 

The questioner was for the 
moment speechless. Then he 
uttered a phrase that was 
popularised by the late Billy 
Bennett at a much later period. 
“ Blimey ! He’s almost a gentle- 
man.” 

When he left his truck-push- 
ing and became a professional 
boxer, one of his pals asked 
him why he had not used his 
own name. He’ coughed ever 
so gently, and having cleared 
his throat, gave the best imita- 
tion he could of an old Etonian 
saying, ‘‘I’m afraid my people 
might not like it.” ‘ 

His real. name? Yes, of 
course, you ought: to. know that 
It was Bill Scroggins! ‘ 


We ALWAYS write 
to you, if you 
write first 


to ‘““Good Morning,” 
c/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, London, $.W.1- 


EES ee 


GOOD MORNING 


No. 575 


Millionaires—but each with 


A DOSE OF STRYCHNINE 
IN THE GUTS 


IS sunburned skin was black 
with the surge of blood in it, and 
his tobacco-stained teeth were ex- 
posed by the snarling lips. Jim 


ao and’ involuntarily OW the kerosene stove with a guilty AFTER ROBBING HIS PART. 
fred. dere was death in the man start. Then he hurriedly lighted it, NER.” 


he looked at. Only the night before ; 
Bee hlack:faced nan had” killed filled the coffee-pot at the sink, and 


; : : put it over the flame. 
another th hs hands, and it had Pye goo was baling when Matt 
Reeve din was pa SE Of wns returned, and. while the latter cut 
guilt, of a train of thought ares the bread and put a slice of butter 


. on the table, Jim poured out the 
Merited all that was threatened. coffee. It was not until he sat down 


Matt passed out, leaving him and had taken a few sips of the 
still shivering. Then a hatred coffee, that Matt pulled ont the 
twisted his own face, and he morning paper from his pocket. 
softly hurled savage curses atthe =“ We was way off,” he said. “I 
door. He remembered the jewels, told you I didn’t dast figger out 
and hastened to the bed, feeling how fat it was. Look at that.” 
“sate the esta for si erro 

undile. e-crushed it wi is Y 
fingers to make certain that it ‘%° "st page: 
still contained the diamonds. “SWIFT NEMESIS ON BU- 
Assured that Matt had not car- JANNOFF’S TRACK,” they read. 

ried them away, he looked towards ‘MURDERED IN HIS SLEEP 


Quiz 


For 2" today 


He pointed to the headlines on 


Mottled, Speckled, 
culated. Stippled. 
hatched, Inlaid, 


Answers to Quiz 


in No. 574 
J 1. Kind of rock. 
1. A graip is a truit, anchor, 2. Ninepins. 


wide-pronged fork, lady’s 3. When the Red Cross was 
brooch, pain in the tummy? inaugurated in 

2. In what country would its 
you expect to find Wanganui? Swiss flag 


Switzerland, |bed,”’ Matt interrupted. 
flag was derived from the|just luck—like pickin’ a fifty-to-one 
(a white cross on|winner.” 


‘““There you have it!” Matt 
cried. ‘‘ He robbed his partner— 
robbed him like a dirty thief.” 

‘Half a million of jewels 
missin’,” Jim read aloud. He 
put the paper down and stared at 
Matt. 

“ That’s what I told you,” the 
latter said. ‘‘ What in hell do 
we know about jools? Half a 
million !—an’ the best | could 
figger it was a hundred thousan’. 
Go on an’ read the rest of it.” 

They read on silently, their 
heads side by side, the untouched 
coffee growing cold; and ever 
and anon one or the other burst 
forth with some salient printed 
fact. 


““T’d like to see Metzner’s face 


Vermi-|when he opened the safe at the 
Cross-|store this mornin’,” Jim gloated. 


“He hit the high places right 


away for Bujannoff’s house,’”’ Matt 
explained. 


“Go on an’ read.” 
““'Was to have sailed last night 


at ten on the Sajoda for the South 
Seas—steamship delayed by extra 
freight— ”’ 


“That’s why we caught ’im in 
“Tt was 


» What and when was thea red ground) by reversing] ‘“Sajoda sailed at six this 
“Boston Tea Party”? the colours, mornin’— ” 
4. How many toes has a 4. Lady Jane Grey. 


cuckoo? 5. 
5. What large animal has no 
voice? 
6. Which of the following screen: 
is an intruder, and why? through. 


Australia. | 
6. Bioscope is a magic lan- 


others you 


UMAN, and nothing to do with the 
war story, in most London mornings 
recently. was obituary for Ming. 

Ming, last of the giant Pandas which started 
@ nation-wide vogue whén they were brought 
fo the London Zoo in 1938, who had apparently 
@ied in her sleep, had been ailing for some 
time since her return from Whipsnade about 
@ighteen months ago. 

Her passing will be mourned by hundreds of 
thousands of children al] over the country, in 
whose hearts she held a very special place. 
Parents adored her, too, because Ming made 
their children happy. 

Within a few weeks of her first appearance 
at the Zoo, Ming became easily the most popu- 
far of all the animals—even to the exclusion 
of the rare Okapi—and attendance figures began 
0 soar. 


Her popularity was reflected in the craze for 
Panda dolls, toys, pictures and brooches. They 
were to be seen everywhere. - 

The Panda toys even ousted the greatly prized 
Teddy Bear, so much were they cherished hy 
children. There were even Panda cakes, sweets 
‘and neckties. 

‘Ming reached literary fame, too. Her name 
and history and her doings, even her tempera- 
mental moods, claimed the attention of writers 
and cartoonists. 

Supplying her natural food of bamboo leaves 
from the mountains of he: native Tibet always 
ened a problem, and one reason given for 

er early death is that seeming lack of vita- 
mins in English-grown bamboo. 


* 


"THOUGH Shakespeare is enjoying a 
- boom in London, contemporary 
Writers are still in the money if they can get 
the paper. 
Bill’s revival is due in the main, I imagine, to 
E. M. Tillyard’s “ Shakespeare’s History Plays.’’ 
Two popular novels I enjoyed this week-end 
were “The Blinds Are Drawn,’”’ by Pam Kellino, 
and Hilda Hewett’s “Never Come’ Back.’’ 


said. 
tern, and throws a picture on a|8¢t at five. That’d given ’m plenty 
look|of time... i 
put the kibosh on his time. Go on.” 


WELL ~ THAR'S 

ONLY ONE THING 

A FIRE CRACKER 
1S GOOD 


BELINDA 


THE CHILDRENS PANTO GOES 
WITH A SWING — 


PRAPS THE WAR 
DRUMS WAS SUMPIN’ 


“He didn’t catch her,’ Matt 
‘**T saw his alarm-clock was 


only I come along an 


water—several thousan’ 
diamonds well worth forty thous- 
“ Adolph Metzner in despair—  n’.”” 
the famous Haythorne pearl neck- | . 
lace — magnificently assorted Jools is 
pearls—valued by experts at from S™iled good-humouredly. 
fifty to seventy thousan’ dollars.’’ 


Jim ‘grinned. 
“What you don’t know about again.” 
worth knowin’,”’ Matt 


Continuing JUST MEAT 


By JACK LONDON 


‘** Big Brazilian gem,” he read out. ‘‘ That’s the way reputations 
‘“* Eighty thousan’ dollars— is made . . . 
many valuable gems of the first How’d we know he was robbin’ his 
small pardner ? ”’ 


in the noospapers. 


“ Anyway, we’ve got the goods,” 
“ Let’s look at ’em 


He assured himself that the door 


was locked and bolted, while Matt 
“Theory of the sleuths,’ Jim brought out the bundle in the 


Jim broke off to swear vilely read. ‘“‘ Thieves must have known bandanna and opened it on the 
and solemnly, concluding with, —cleverly kept watch on Bujan- table. 


“‘ Those damn oyster-eggs worth noff’s actions—must have learned 

all that money!” his plan and trailed him to his 
He licked his lips, and added, house with the fruits of his rob- 

“‘ They was beauties an’ no mis- bery— ” 

take.” ‘** Clever—hell ! ” 


Matt broke 


“ Admiral Mellish, behave yourself! Don’t you want to 
hear Beethoven’s Fifth?” 


BEELZEBUB JONES 


IF IT KIN 
HAPPING 


'T MIGHT 


BLOT My 
BRAND - A 


LIVERPOOL LIVERPOOL 


BOWLER! 


SY 
AON 


/ FUNNY- LOOKIN’ RASCAL- 
AINTCHA? 


** Ain’t they beauties, though !” 
Jim exclaimed at sight of the 
pearls; and for a time he had 
eyes only for them. ‘“ Accordin’ 
to the experts, worth from fifty to 
seventy thousan’ dollars.” 

** An’ women like them things,” 
Matt commented. ‘An’ they’ll 
do everything to get ’em—sell 
themselves, commit murder, any- 
thing.” 

“ Just like you an’ me.” 

“Not on your life,” Matt re- 
torted. ‘ 1’ll commit murder for 
7em, but not for their own sakes, 
but for sake of what they’ll get 
me. That’s the difference. 
Women want the jools for them- 
selves, an’ | want the jools for 
the women an’ such things they’! 
get me.” 

“ Lucky that men an’ women 
don’t want the same things,” Jim 
remarked. 

“That’s what makes com- 
merce,” Matt agreed; ‘‘ people 
wantin’ different things.” 

In the middle of the afternoon 


Jim went out to buy food. While 
he was gone, Matt cleared the table 
of the jewels, wrapping them up as 
before and putting them under the 
pillow. ‘Then he lighted the kero- 
sene stove and started to boil water 
for coffee. 
Jim returned. 


A few minutes later, 


(Continued .on Page 3) 


WHY ~ YUH SHOULD 
KNOW THAT, SHERIFF: 
IT'S A WELL-KNOWN 
SARTORIAL AND 
NATIVE OR LOCAL 
PHENOMENAL 


AND 15 RAPTUROUSLY, 


RECEIVED! 


° 5 


WANGLING 
WORDS-::. 


1. Insert consonants in 
+E tte A STA and *A*AT*TA and 
get two German States. 

2. Here are two English 
manufacturing towns 


syllables, and the letters in 

them, have been shuffled. What 

are they ? 
IFLEDOLB—NOTHEEFS. 


3. If “fray” is the “ray” of 
battle, what is the ray of (a) 
Donkeys, (b) Gardeners, (c) 
Porters ? : 

4. Find two parts of a rail- 
way ~train hidden in: The 


drunken gin enthusiast stared 


at the ten derelict vessels. 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 513 


1. TUSCANY, LOMBARDY. 
2. MOZART—BIZET. 
3. (a) Wayfarer, (b) 


ways. 
4. R.-A.S.C., A.T.-S. 


‘THE PEOPLE 
Sy HAVE EVIDENTLY 
EVACUATED SCHLOSS 
| BLITZBERG QUITE 
RECENTLY— AND 
SIN A HURRY! A 


ny 
AUN | 


whose 


Side- 


(Continued from Page 2) 

‘* Most surprising,”’ he remarked. 
** Streets, an’ stores, an’ people 
just like they always was. Nothin’ 
changed. An’ me walking along 
through it all a millionaire. No- 
body looked at me an’ guessed it.” 

Matt grunted unsympathetically. 
He had little comprehension of the 
lighter whims and fancies of his 
partner’s imagination. 
** Did you get a porterhouse ?” 
he demanded. 
** Sure, an’ an inch thick. It’s a 
peach. Look at it.” 

He unwrapped the steak and 
held it up for the other’s a: 


table, while Matt fried the steak. 


always season too hot.” 


a a 


il be A 


NOK, WHISTLE, IF YOU 
WHATS Good FoR You Youle 


4 SHOW A CLEAN PAIR OF HEELS — 
AND THATLL BE THE ONLY CLEAN 


TING THERE EVER 
KIAS ABOUT 


‘ CAPTING; Lit FED UP! —-WE 


WE GOT I§ A COUPLA PAIRS 0 
CRIPPLED CRUSHERS / 


THIS IS AN OUTRAGE, DON 
ARMADO- T CLAIM THE 
PRIVILEGE OF A PRISONER A 


ORL OVER ORTON PIFFORD AN' ORL 


-TOEDN 


TROGLODYTES OF 


Then he made the coffee and set the 


** Don’t put on too much of them 
red peppers,” Jim warned. “I ain’t answer. ‘“‘ The Mexican cookin’ on 
used to your Mexican cookin’. You your ranch’d be too much for me. 


Matt grunted a laugh and went life, I’m not goin’ to torment my 
on with his cooking. Jim poured insides in this one. 
out the coffee, but first, into the peppers ! ” 
nicked china cup he emptied a 
powder he had carried in his vest forcibly to cool his burning mouth, 
pocket wrapped in a rice-paper. 
He had turned his back for the eating the steak. 
moment on his partner, but he 
did not dare to giance around at next life, anyway, Matt?” he 
him. Matt placed a newspaper asked a little later, while secretly he 


I AM SORRY, SENOR! 
-YOUR FATE IS OUT OF 
MY HANDS Now! 


TOOTING BEC! -LOOK! 


3 


the use? I don’t die anyway. the intangible shadow of its pre- 
I pass on an’ live again— ” sence. He was aware of a feeling of 


GOOD MORNING 
““To go stealin’, an’ lyin’, an’ foreboding. Something ominous 


snivellin’ through another life, an’ was about to happen. Calamity 


on the table, and on the news- wondered why the other had not go on that way for ever an’ ever hovered in the air. He gazed 
paper set the hot frying-pan. He yet touched his coffe>. an’ ever?” Matt sneered. fixedly across the table at the other 
cut the steak in half, and served < Aiyt no next life,” Matt ‘‘ Maybe Ill improve,” Jim sug- man. He could not understand. 
Jim and himself. : answered, pausing from the steak gested hopefully. ‘‘ Maybe stealin’ Was it that he had blundered and 
Eat her while she’s hot,” he +0 take his first sip of coffee. ‘‘ Nor won’t be necessary in the life to poisoned himself? No, Matt had 

counselled, and with knife and jeaven nor hell, nor nothin’. You come.” the nicked cup, and he had cer- 
fork set the example. : get all that’s comin’ right here in He ceased abruptly, and stared tainly put the poison in the nicked 

: ‘ oe pied iyi gee this ite. straight before him, a frightened cup. 

judgment, after his first mouthful. © AnD eT 7 expression on his face. 

** But I tell you one thing straight, out ark oasted clasity Vs ** What’s the matter?” Matt 

I’m never goin’ to visit you on that knew that he looked upon a man demanded. 

Arizona ranch, so you needn’t ask that was soon to die. ‘An’ “ Nothin’. I was just wonder- 


me.” ” in’”’—Jim returned to himself “ 
“ What? 27 afterward?” he repeated. A bee rit Seotsman: “How much to 
What’s the matter now? ” Matt Did you over see-a wian two with an effort—* about this dyin’,| ccs a pair of trousers?” 


ee the matter,’ was the weeks dead?” the other asked peat Satie Assistant: “One shilling.” 
ee Jim shook his head. But he could not shake off the} saotsman: “Then press one 


.,. fright that had startled him. It was % i 
“ Well, | have. He was like ..~ : leg for saxpence. I’m having 
this beoféteak you an’ mo is as if an unseen thing of gloom had|my photograph taken side 


Tec ukovcds : nae Es fuller 
catia’ Hh wah ance cer caverta? Ce ety, coating mom Bint view. 


READ THE ENDING 
TO-MORROW 


If I’ve got hell a-comin’ in the next 


Damned over the landscape. But now it’s 
ust nat rats aruetna| CROSSWORD CORNER 
He smiled, expelled his breath An’ that’s what you an’ me an’ 4 
all people com2 to—mzat.” CLUES ACROSS. 1 Sense 5 Burdens. 9 Stick. 
drank some coffee, and went on Matt gulped down the whole 10 Gpace of time, 
: 12 Parent. 
cup of coffee, and refilled the cup.| [719 [35 [4 5 7 13 Ei. 
** What do you think about the ‘Are you scared to die?” he a 15 Garden tool. 
asked. ‘od 16 Country 
Jim shook his head. ‘ What’s Pirie bo bea 17 orane ne 
72 73 V4 18 Signify 
20 Soft dress stuff. 
: 23 Brighten. 
Spe se Bae Sem ee ae 
THE LADY OF THE 2i7 Is-e of Wight 
Hees CASTLE DIDN'T EVEN Mg wine 
i 4 STOP To MAKE HER BED -A 31 Printing 
ets OR FOLD HER B 23 measures, 
NIGHTIE! 33 Coloured fluid, 
° 35 Indian State, 
37 Ship’s officer, 
58 Tune, 
39 Norwegian 
money. 
40 Bit of fun, 
41 Sharp point 


CLUES DOWN. 
2 Language. S Number, 4 Perceive, 
6 Scottish county. 7 Condescend, 8 
11 Revolt, 14 Documents 
At one, 29 Drink. 21 Some. 22 Dance. 
Fruit. 26 Dismantie, 28 Gir.’s name. 29 Pene- 
trate, 32 Construct. 34 Path edge, 56 Scull. 57 


| 


1 Lotion. 
5 Smaller, 
Glossy fabric. 


PHIZ QUIZ 


SO THERE YOU ARE AT 
LAST, RUGGLES ~ THEREG 
FOUR DAYS’ MAIL STACKED UP 

IN YouR ROOM — AND WHAT 

ABOUT THESE ACCOUNTS?— 


WELL, THERES ONE LITTLE \~| 
PROBLEM NICELY TIDIED UP — 
ALL PART OF THE AUNT MILDRED 
SERVICE ~ THE EDITOR HULL 
BE TICKLED ANK KHEN 
HE HEARS ABOUT IT/ 


Not unknown at Wembley Stadium, not un- 
known in North London, he’s a captain of 
| gunners, yet not an officer in the Antillery. 
(Answer to-morrow.) 

Answer to Phiz Quiz in No. 574: Mickey Rooney. 


COURSE I CAN, 
BUT THAT WORDS 
GOT MORE’N 
THREE LETTERS, 


V CRiKEY, CAPTING, 
WOT'S UP?—I CAN'T SEE 
NUTTIN’ STARTLIN’ 


“Tame? IWIi say they’re tame!” 
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UP THE ‘IRONS.’ Five West Ham F.C. players were chosen for the A.A. Command 

team ina match against Southern Command. Here you see the lads from Boleyn Castle : 

Gunners Woodgate, Dunn, Cater and Wood, and Sergt. Banner signing autographs for 
A.T.S. Sergt. Irene Taylor before the match, 


*« 


“Well, boys, we 
guess we’ll wait until 
the balloon goes 
up!’ The look you 
see on Gloria De 
Haven’s face comes 
from having to sit 
around in a draught, 
listening to Frankie 
Sinatra putting the 
swoon into croon. 
It’s all in the con- 
tract, say RKO 
Radio, and you can 
see it with your own 
eyes in “Step 
Lively.”’ 


‘Laugh, and the world laughs with you; croak, and you 
croak alone.’”’ This piece of age-old philosophy is illustrated 


THIS ENGLAND. 
streets in any town in this island of ours 
is ‘‘ The High,’? at Oxford. Here is the 
real dignity of architecture. May there 
be more of it in the England that will arise 


a 3 


What’s this? 
niaking ? 


Another 
Not at all. 


“Balloon Dancer” in the | 
It’s Thelma, daughter of A.B. 


Walter King, snapped under the Christmas-tree. We 


guess, proud father thinks she’s the fairy that’s fallen 
off t 


after the war! 


- anew by the cat and the crow. 
Pr 
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One of the 


he top of the tree! 


loveliest 


meat is good 
eating — not 


a 


laughing 
matter.’’ 


